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Nepal 


Along the slopes of the Himalayas, between Chi- 
nese-occupied Tibet and the Republic of India, lies 
the little-known Kingdom of Nepal. Completely 
land-locked and cut off from the rest of the world 
by its mighty mountains, Nepal remained for long 
a sealed book, a land of mystery and romance, 
whose rulers actively discouraged foreign visitors 
and foreign ways. Until 1951 probably no more 
than a few hundred Europeans had ever set foot in 
Katmandu, the capital, and fewer still had seen the 
interior. 

During the past decade all this has changed. ‘The 
conquest of Mount Everest, the search for the 
Abominable Snowman, the bold Tibetan revolt 
against Communism, and the Chinese territorial 
claim on Mount Everest, have focused the attention 
of millions who would have been hard put to it 
to locate Nepal on a map. The country’s medieval 
seclusion ended with the opening of a road and 
development of regular commercial air service be- 
tween India and Katmandu, Nepal’s admission to 
the United Nations, and the establishment of 
American, Russian, and Chinese embassies. Today, 
there are some 27 diplomatic missions in Kat- 
mandu. 


A VARIED LAND. In area Nepal is nearly equal 
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to the state of Wisconsin, but its population of 
about 8.5 million is more than double that of 
Wisconsin. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
mountainous countries in the world, and a land of 
spectacular scenery—palaces and pagodas, tigers and 
rhinoceroses, smiling rice-clad valleys, dense swam- 
py jungles, and fantastic snowy giants. Within its 
borders are five of the world’s highest peaks: 
Everest, Kanchenjunga, Makalu, Dhaulagiri, and 
Annapurna, all above 26,400 feet. 

Nepal’s culture is as rich in its diversity as the 
physical setting. The Mongoloid tribes of Tibet 
and the Indo-Aryan peoples of northern India 
have come together to form a complex civilization. 
This is the home of fierce Gurkhas—Magars, Gu- 
rungs, Newars, Limbus, Sunwars—and hardy Sher- 
pas, as well as a number of other smaller ethnic 
groups. Nepal is sacred to the Buddhist as the birth- 
place of Buddha and to the Hindu as the source 
of rivers flowing into the holy Ganges; Hinduism 
and Buddhism are practiced here, not only as sep- 
arate religions but in many parts of the country 
in a synthesized form. The languages of the people 
are varied; those spoken in the lower Himalayan 
valleys belong to the Indo-Aryan family, those in 
the high Himalayas are of Tibeto-Burman origin. 
and between these two are mixtures of both. 
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HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS. At about the time 
when the American colonists were throwing the 
taxed tea into Boston harbor, a small but war-like 
band of Gurkhas, descendants of people who orig- 
inally came from India, conquered more than a 
thousand miles in the Himalayas, laying the foun- 
dations of the present state of Nepal. Later, in 
1814-15, the Gurkhas were defeated by the British 
and were obliged to accept a Resident. In practice, 
however, Nepal remained independent, for the 
Resident behaved like an Ambassador. In 1854 the 
Gurkhas invaded Tibet and for almost 100 years 
the Chinese paid an annual tribute to the king of 
Nepal. 

Until fairly recently Nepal was a despotism, 
governed by an hereditary ruler for a while, then 
by a puppet ruler at the mercy of the strongest 
noble. From about 1850 to 1950 the hereditary 
autocratic Prime Ministers of the Rana family 
wielded supreme power under the aegis of titular 
kings. As a result of a palace revolt in 1950, the 
king regained his position of authority, and in 1951 
the late King Tribhuvana proclaimed a constitu- 
tional monarchy for the country. Eight years later 
a new constitution, which provided for bicameral 


_legislature with a representative lower house, was 


proclaimed by King Mahendra, and in May, 1959, 
the country’s first elected government took office. 

On December 15, 1960, in a surprise morning 
sweep, King Mahendra, dissatisfied with the activ- 
ities of the elected government, suspended the con- 
stitution and jailed the Prime Minister and other 
members of the government. The king now rules 
directly with the help of a new Council of Minis- 
ters, functioning under his chairmanship. Army 
officers faithful to the king are in charge of the 
key departments of the government and the asso- 
ciation of the army with the civil administration 
has been extended to the district level. How long 
this lull of royal rule will last, and whether it 
precedes a storm or a stir of peaceful progress, are 
questions which loom over Katmandu like the snowy 
Himalayan peaks. 


THE HIGH HIMALAYAS AND KATMANDU. 
Nepal may be roughly divided into three regions: 
the High Himalayan country, the Inner Terai, and 
the Terai. 

The High Himalayan region, along the Tibetan 
border, is mostly over 15,000 feet high. It is unin- 
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habited except for scattered settlements in the 
mountain valleys, such as those in Solo Khumbu, 
iormer home of ‘Tenzing who, with Edmund Hil- 
iary, stood for fifteen minutes on the summit of 
Mount Everest in 1953. Most of the high-climbing 
Sherpas who have taken part in Himalayan expe- 
ditions come from the northern part of Solo Khum- 
bu. In Khumbu the biggest village is Namche 
Bazar, world-famous since the successful Everest 
expedition, as are Thamey, birthplace of Tenzing, 
and the monastery of Thyangboche. 

Though the land is rough and stony and the 
weather bitterly cold much of the year, the Hima- 
layan people practice both agriculture and_pasto- 
ralism. Wheat and barley grow in Khumbu, mostly 
at between 8,000 and 10,000 feet; potatoes, the 
Sherpas’ biggest crop, grow up to 14,000 feet and 
even higher. There is a great deal of transhumance, 
for in summer the Sherpas take their herds of 
sheep, goats, yaks, and chowries (a cross between 
« yak and a cow) up to the higher mountain pas- 
tures. 

In 1955 a cheese factory, based on the unusually 
rich milk of the chowries (a butter content of eight 
per cent compared with five per cent for standard 
Swiss milk), was built in Langtang Valley with 
the technical aid of Swiss dairy experts and eco- 
nomic aid from the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations and the Colombo 
Plan. The cheese produced, described as rivaling 
that of the better Swiss types in quality, is marketed 
both in Katmandu and in India despite the limita- 
tions of transportation. It is carried down the 
mountains to Katmandu on the backs of coolies— 
a journey taking seven to ten days. A second cheese 
plant was opened in 1957 at Thodung in eastern 
Nepal. Though modest in scope, these enterprises, 
operated by Sherpas, have nevertheless given them 
their first commercially profitable skill and their 
first taste of operating business establishments of 
their own. 

The once flourishing trade across the mountain 
passes into Tibet has now greatly declined because 
of the political situation in Tibet and Nepal’s bor- 
der dispute with China. The hard-to-reach high 
altitude valleys are now crowded with nearly 10,000 
Tibetan refugees who have been deprived of their 
livelihood as traders. 


In the southern part of the Himalayan region, 
the outer ranges surround several fertile and dense- 
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ly populated valleys, including Katmandu, the 
heart of the country. Located at an altitude of 
4,500 feet, Katmandu Valley, with a population 
of 410,871 (1955 census), is the administrative, eco- 
nomic, and cultural center of the kingdom. It is 
209 square miles in area, and is inhabited mainly 
by Newars, an indigenous people speaking a quasi- 
Tibeto-Burman language. They control much of 
Nepal’s commerce, and are highly skilled craftsmen. 
From about the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies Nepalese metal work, painting, sculpture, 
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architecture, and literature were entirely the work 
of the Newars. All three of the valley’s main 
towns—Katmandu, with a population of 105,123, 
Patan (Lalitpur) 41,334, and Bhadgaon (Bhaktpur) 
32,110—have a glorious history. Their art and ar- 
chitecture bear witness to the cultural achievements 
of the Nepalese, a culture which here is a mixture 
of the Buddhist Lamaism of the north and Hin- 
duism of the south. 

Completely enclosed by mountain ranges, Kat- 
mandu Valley is well watered, not only by the 
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oak many streams that rise on the surrounding slopes, 
eT) but by an average precipitation of about 58 inches 
a. a year, most of which is brought in by the monsoon 
winds of June, July, August, and September. Tem- 
peratures range from an average of 50°F. in Janu- 
a ary to 78° in July, and the highest and lowest tem- 
¥ re peratures recorded in the last 26 years have been 

ee 99° and 27°, indicating no great extremes. 

ot In Katmandu, as in the other Himalayan valleys, 
&g farming is characterized by small fields, primitive 
gg implements, and an intensive subsistence type of 


rural economy in which rice is the leading crop. 
The soils are fertile and cultivated slopes are care- 
fully terraced to reduce erosion, but the farmer, 
with all his labor, has difficulty making ends meet. 
He is struggling under an almost impossible system 
of land tenure. Most of the land belongs to a few 
wealthy landlords; few farmers own any land at all; 
most of them must manage to turn in a large share 
of their crop to the landlord for rent. 


THE INNER TERAI. The second zone of Nepal, 
the Inner Terai, consists of the Churia Hills and 
Bhabar. The Churia Hills, geologically a continu- 
ation of the Siwalik Range of India, are covered 
with timber and savanna grass. Southwards is the 
gravelly and fairly steep talus slope known as the 
Bhabar. Here great rivers swirl down from the 
Himalayas and during periods of heavy rain bring 
down from the ragged mountains millions of tons 
of silt and stone. Dense growths of trees flourish in 
the porous soil of the Bhabar. This entire Bhabar 
and Churia Hills section of Nepal is sparsely popu- 
lated and large areas are almost empty. 


THE TERAI. South of the Inner Terai is the 
Terai, a low fertile alluvial plain, in effect the 
northern extension of the Ganges Plain of India. 
It is 20 miles wide at its widest point and extends 
along most of the southern boundary of Nepal. 
The northern part of it, bordering the forests of 
the Inner Terai, is a marshy region in which ma- 
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laria is endemic. South of this belt lies rich agricul- 


tural land, some ten miles wide, along the Indian 
frontier. 


In the eastern and mid-western Terai rainfall 
averages more than 60 inches a year, it comes 
mainly in the summer months, and a variety of 
crops, such as rice, jute, sugar cane, mustard, tobac- 
co, and corn are grown. It is a densely populated 
area with more than 300 persons per square mile, 
nearly double the national average of 154. The far 
western Terai, on the other hand, is relatively dry, 
its rainfall amounting to only about 30 inches and 
subject to rapid evaporation. Here wheat and mil- 
let are the chief grains, and serious droughts fre- 
quently result in crop failure. Its sparse popula- 
tion (a density of about 83 per square mile) re- 
flects the limited land use possibilities. 


INDUSTRY AND POWER. Biratnagar and Bir- 
ganj in the eastern Terai are the chief centers of 
factory industry in Nepal. Jute, cotton, sugar, 
matches, and processed foods are the main indus- 
trial products. But in Nepal, as in India, the bulk 
of the manufactured goods are cottage-made. Cot- 
tage industries include sugar, textiles, tobacco, 
wood, metalwares, and rice. The little towns of the 
Terai are engaged primarily in transit trade, typical 
mart centers handling products coming from the 
monasteries and villages of the plains. 

Recent estimates indicate that Nepal has some 
minerals, including mica, copper, cobalt, iron, lead, 
zinc, manganese, gold, and coal. Most of these de- 
posits are small and too inaccessible to be exploited 
profitably. However a systematic geological survey 
of the country being carried out by a Swiss geologist, 
under the United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, is nearing completion. 

Roughly one-third of Nepal is forest covered, but 
much of this forest area is unproductive because of 
over-felling and annual burning, or, again, it is 
inaccessible. 


Thanks to its rugged topography and abundant 
precipitation, the country is well supplied with 
water power potential. Several swift-flowing streams, 
notably the Karnali, Gandaki, Baghmati, and Kosi, 
provide sites for hydroelectric plants. Unfortu- 
nately, very little has been done so far to harness 
this power. Only two small hydroelectric plants 
exist, at Sundarijal and Pharping on the Baghmati 
River, which supply electricity to light Katmandu 
and its suburbs. India’s huge multi-purpose Kosi 
project, which includes construction of a dam in 
Nepal a few miles from the Indian border, will 
eventually irrigate a million acres of land and pro- 
vide hydroelectric power to much of the Terai 
region. 


TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM. Having 
clung to isolation for so long, Nepal’s transportation 
facilities are primitive. Most paths are exceedingly 
rough and steep. The road linking India and Kat- 
mandu, which was opened in 1953, is still more 
suitable for jeeps than for ordinary cars. There are 
only 29 miles of railroad connecting Birganj, on 
the Indian border, with Amlekganj. An electrically 
operated aerial cableway (similar to a ski lift) on 
which cargo is transported in baskets, links Kat- 
mandu Valley with the railhead at Amlekganj. With 
American aid the capacity of this cableway has been 
more than doubled. The government plans to con- 
struct motorable roads to connect the mountain dis- 
tricts and the Terai with Katmandu. Soviet experts 
have made aerial and ground surveys for an east- 
west highway across the country. When completed, 
the road program will not only stimulate trade, but 
will open up Nepal to sightseers and undoubtedly 
stimulate a tourist industry. 

Nepal has much to offer the tourist in search of 
dramatic landscape, and to the naturalist or ad- 
venturer who yearns for unspoiled regions. And 
Nepal is unspoiled. Katmandu has no more than 
a few dozen cars. Burdens are still carried slung 
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from a strap around one’s head. There are still no 
postcard vendors. However, Nepal is anticipating 
the development of tourism. There are now three 
first-class Western-style hotels in Katmandu. And 
a tourist hut, complete with catering, has recently 
opened at Pokhara, 100 miles west of Katmandu, 
where the tourist can get a close-up of the Dhaula- 
giri and Annapurna peaks. In the Katmandu Valley 
three new tourist centers with rest houses, at Nagar- 
kot, Daman, and Kakni, are to be opened this year. 
From these half a dozen high peaks of the great 
Himalayan range, including Mount Everest, can be 
clearly seen. 

At present the only efficient and quick means 
of transport within Nepal is by air. Airways, oper- 
ated by the Royal Nepal Airlines, link Katmandu 
with such outlying towns as Biratnagar and Pok- 
hara. Katmandu is also connected with Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, and Patna in India by daily air service oper- 
ated by both the Indian Airlines and the Royal 
Nepal Airlines. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. Like many Asian 
countries, Nepal faces formidable problems. The 
most important is the problem of tying the moun- 
tainous country together into a single nation. Iso- 
lated groups, without a strong sense of national 
unity, living in neighboring valleys, are still effec- 
tively separated by mountain barriers. The lack of 
a common language and of mass communications 
media further prevents development of unity. The 
uncertain political stability is constantly threatened 
by economic distress. To alleviate such distress, the 
government has initiated several reforms, and a 
plan of economic development is under way with 
foreign aid from India, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, China, Switzerland, Israel, and other 
countries. 

During recent years the United States and India 
supplied more than 75 per cent of the total expended 
for development. United States aid up to the end 
of June, 1961, amounted to nearly $50 million plus 
the equivalent of $400,000 in Indian rupees. Among 
the important American aid programs being carried 
out are an anti-malaria campaign in the Terai, 
mineral exploration and development, installation 
of a radio-telephone network and navigational aids 
at the new airfields, and the multi-purpose Rapti 
Valley development project (similar in some ways to 
the TVA). Village and agricultural development is 
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being carried out mainly with the help of Indian 
aid. A residential university has already been es- 
tablished in Katmandu with aid from India and the 
United States. 

As things now stand Nepal is highly dependent 
on India for consumer goods, particularly cotton 
textiles, processed agricultural commodities, salt, 
tobacco products, petroleum products, and metal 
goods. In return, Nepal exports grains, jute, mus- 
tard, and some timber. Trade between the United 
States and Nepal is nil. Whatever American con- 
sumer goods are found in the Nepalese market are 
of Indian origin. Traditionally, whatever is im- 
ported into India flows freely across the border. 

Nepal may not have an easy time of it, but the 
government is now determined to pursue such poli- 
cies as are needed to achieve a more independent 
and stable economy and national unity, goals which 
are appreciated most especially by its democratic 
neighbor, India. 


PRADYUMNA P. KARAN AND ALICE TAYLOR 


Dr. Karan, associate professor of geography, University of 
Kentucky, has carried out field investigations in Nepal under 
the auspices of the Population Council and the American 
Philosophical Society. 
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